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A SCARBORO ( 


“If you please nothing would suit Poor Para but following us down here, and bringing with him that horrid AuvXanvrn, thal detestable 
Bit Hicoins, that wretch Moses, Mr. McGooszey, and the dog Sxatcurr; and the way they went on—conger-eel catching and other 
dreadfulness in the South Bay—well, there ! —EXTRACT FROM ONE OF Miss SLOPER's LETTERS TO ANOTHER DEAREST FRIEND. 


*.* The Forester’s Fétc will take place at the Crystal Palace on Tuesdcy newt, August 25th. | TH E C R U EL co U NTESS. 
— 


CHAPTER I, 

For some time the strangely irregular life of a young married 
couple—the Count and Countess Bocarmé—had set the , 
tongues wagging round the neighbourhood of the old 0 
Chateau, presently to be the scene of a terrible y: 

The Count was a notorious profligate, dead to shame. His 
wife, a rich tradesman’s daughter, madly extravagant and reck- 
less of her conduct, to say the least. 

She had married him for position only. The money she had 
brought him was well nigh squandered. They lived a cat-and- 
og, with occasional outbursts of wild affection. 

ough he belonged to one of the noblest Belgian families, he 
had spent his youth in the American backwoods, among sa’ 
and the lowest class of horse-dealers, trappers, and such like 


people. 
In 1850, Belgian society was plunged into a state of the Page 
excitement by the arrest of both husband and wife on a charge of 


murder. Not long before the case of the Duke de Praslin and 
the murder of the Countess Gorlitz had revealed to the public 

the black corruption existing among the highest circles. 
All the world was agog to read more horrors and gloat over more 


2 One penny plain 3. The right-down 4. En féte. (Crystal 5. In a burlesque at the scandals, = 
tigre Femi scene * Sequtar original Palace on Tuesday.) “Priv.” A strange scene was in store for sightseers. The linshand 


1. Operatic. 
(Squawliolissitio). 
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‘cused the wife, the wife the husband. Each was eager to swear away 
the other's life. 

‘The victim was a weak, sickly youth, the Countess’s brother. He 
lial had his foot cut off; be hobbled on crutches and was a pitiful 
+uough object to look at, but he was rich. If he died his money would 
come to bis sister. She and the Count felt sure he would not last long. 
Yet they grudged the hours of life left in him. His fortune alone would 

we them from utter ruin. 

suddenly, though, strange news reached them. The crippled lad 
was In love—was beloved—was going to marry. 

If this took place their hopes were blighted. 

‘They invited bim to the Chateau, He arrived about ten in the 

orning. ‘The three lunched and dined together—spent a happy day. 

u the evening, at the hour fixed for the youth's departure, the servants, 

‘y ohe reason and another, were all sent out of the house—all but the 
nurse, Who, coming downstairs to get the children’s supper, heard a 
heavy fall in the dining-room, and the visitor's voice shrieking, 
‘Pardon me—pardon me, Hippolyte!” (Hippolyte was the Counts 
(bristian mame) Almost direct Hy afterwards the Countess came from 
the room and closed the door, and listened and peeped about. ‘The girl 
watched her from the kitchen, then, in her terror, ran out into the garden, 
and, passing the dining-room windows, heard stifled shrieks within. 

He had had an apoplectic stroke it was first given out, but the 
servants’ mouths could not be closed. An examination of the body 
sowed that he had died of a corrosive poison. The face was scratched 
and wounded, A terrible struggle must have taken place. The lad 
iad been murdered by one or the other, or both. Both were in the 
room alone with the victim when the shriek was heard. 

In prison the Count said :—‘‘ Just imagine that this wretched woman, 
after poisoning her own brother, can find nothing better for her defence 
than to throw the blame on me. It was she who poured the poison into 
\.1s mouth, and, in doing so, spilled some of it on her brother's clothes, 
\hich she had washed the same evening to remove the stains, and she 
had ordered the floor of the dining-room to be scrubbed.” 

On his arrest one of the Count’s fingers was found to be a, 
litten. The poison used for the murder was nicotine, an organic alkali 
obtained from tobacco. The Count had been for a long while, in an 
amateur way, dabbling at distilling nicotine, and had, in a false name, 
taken lessons of a chemical professor. 

‘«My husband,” said the Countess, ‘speculated on Gustave's death, 
ail he lived too long for him. For a week or two before I knew that 
the poison was ready for my brother.” 

Her defence was that, through fear of her husband, she had done her 
utmost after the murder to conceal his guilt, and a strong point was 
tuude out of the victim's overheard words, ‘‘ Pardon me, Hippolyte = 
Her counsel, after a pathetic, or theatrically pathetic om to the 
spirit of the murdered Gustave to come to the aid of his unjustly- 
avcused sisterin the same way as his voice, all but speaking from the grave, 
jad done on the night of the crime, by crying, ‘‘ Pardon me, Hippolyte!” 

aid she could not have been present, or he would have called toher for help. 
As he did not see her he did not call on her name. When Cesar 
perceived Brutus among his murderers he exclaimed, ‘ Ht tu, Brute,” 

After consulting for an hour, the jury found the husband guilty, and 
acquitted the wife. 

‘¢T must ask a favour of you,” the Count said to the officials, who 
told him some weeks later to prepare next day for death. ‘Take care 
the knife is sharp. I have heard that sometimes the knife has to fall 
several times—it is so blunt.” On the fatal morning, on the scaffold, 
he examined the blade curiously before he laid his head down. 

The verdict of the jury was not a popular one. Wherever the 
Countess afterwards ap) in public, she was received with execra- 
tions, and she fled from place to place with her ill- money. At 
length the news was spread that she had married a rich, eccentric 
Englishman, and that is the last known of her. + * * * 

‘"Twas a cruel crime,” quoth Alexander, the youngest and last of 
the Sloper race, as he laid aside the record of crime. ‘‘There’s no good 
comes of killing boys.” 

But his companion William, otherwise Blood-Stained Bill, was for a 
while silent, and as though in deep thought. 

After a while he spoke. ‘‘ Alexandry,” he said, in a low but im- 
pressive whisper. ‘YT wonder how much poison's to be got out of half 
a’ ounce. Don’t you think you might tell your mother you had a cold 
on your chest, and get her to Lye you something to buy a plaster. 
You've only got to cough enough, and then we might distil it in the 
back kitchen.”—( To be continued in our next. ) 


*,* CanDID Date.—Certainly, quite right. Some one on our Staff last 
week seemed a bit mized, The date given in the first line of the strange 
story—** The Parricide”—in the carly edition of our last number, should, 
of is a have been 1785, not 1875. The story, horrible as it ts, is per- 
rectly true. 


ato CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,* Owing to demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 
‘ts immediatel, the recei f their Queries— 
caionany tae ly on the pt of their Qu 


ANNIE BROMLEY.— You may be a candidate for SLOvER's MEDAL if 
you please ; but, inasmuch as he hasn't got one, there is very little chance 
of your getting it.—W. ALY BELL (Glasgow).—ALLY is much obliged 
/o you for your kindness in getting your friends in Glasgow to buy the 
“Hatr-Houpay.” Jn the | that it may interest them, we print 
hereunder your verses on the lake being made in your West nd Park :— 

Have you seen the puddle 
In the West End Park, 
That horrid little puddle 
That has caused such a muddle 
Where the darlings we would cuddle 
In our West End Park. 
Now list to what I state, 
They have christened it a lake, 
That horrid little puddle 
Inour West End Park. 
\NON.—ALLY does not know to whom he is indebted for a pumpllet on 
SOCIALISM, but he takes the present opportunity of informing the nobility 
und gentry that he is not a Socialist in any way whatever, and trusts 
with strict attention to business to merit, cc., dc.—'' HARROGATE 
Water.” —ZJt looks like a mistake on ALLY's part putting Grouse Shoot- 
‘ng down as commencing on the Ist of August, but it ts no such thing. 
Undoubtedly the 12th is more like it, but the Eminent wants to get the 
lay altered so as to commence earlier. —AN ApMIRER (Kensington).— 
Tootsie’s love, and she is much obliged for your letter and sketches on 
the subject of tiny waists and high heeled boots, She says youarea 
ceqular darling. <= 

*,* Nota. — We shall be happy to forward to any address a PORTRAIT 
in COLOURS OF A. SLOPER, or one of his daughter TOOTSIE, on receipt 
of Sdiwn my. the cost of postage. Address, A. SLoPER, Esq, ‘THE 
SLOPBRIES,” 99 Shoe Lane, Feet Stre 


And the “SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT,” will be given for the 
best Explanation of the Letters 


D. F. P., 


Moss Tootsie Siepar's New Title, as shown on the Plate presented Gratis 
with last week's “VWaLr-Hotmay.” 
ehuddvess -—The Editor,‘ . £. 2'.," 
‘THB SLOPBRIES,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C 
*.* Latest tme for sending in, THIS DAY, SATURDAY, AvuusT 22, 1885. 


JUMBLES ANY GINGERBREAD. 

—~ = 
Iv is not so well known as it ought to be, that when a vessel ‘dances 
othe waves” she has a skipper for her captain. The rope he generally 


ices is, of course, the ship's cable. 
oe 


ALPINE climbing is supposed to be a remarkable healthy exercise for 
} cople whose hearts and lungs are strong. ‘Take care, however, that 
you don’t over-exert yourself, and fall into a deep decline. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 


No. 60.—"' The Hot Weather Costume.” 


err a . 
A “GROUSE” ASSAULT. 

“What! did J blow that great hole through yout | 
Tut, tut, tut! But why did you yet between my 
gun and the birds? I see, though, the shot escaped 
your watch-pockct. What's the time? I dine at 
five, you know, and T like to be pietual.” | 


AT YARMOUTH. 


He promised to mect 
her at one o'clock. It's 


Tootsie’s idea for a Bathing 
Dress for Weston:super-Mare. 


Nice for the Merry Harvester. 
A Jinging-nettle, Where's the dock-leat? 


Mony’'s the 
been out witht 
ouse shooti 
cotch Moors 


Youth (to Doctor's Boy). Unless you fork out 
I'll split ou yer to the Doctor, T seed yer be- 
hied the paling a-drinking of the black draughts, 


BL 


(Saturday, August 22, 18865, 


Bean feasts are more thanever popular this year. The Honourable 
Billy's bean feast came off on Saturday. Pasteboard noses were de 
rigueur. The van which conveyed the happy party to the pleasure 
resort selected came from the well-known emporium of J. Jenkinson. 
The music (French horn) was played at in 's by one of the survivors 
from the Bella, There were, as usual, no beans. 


e 
Tue heat that has, this summer time, 
Such melting moments made 
[But there, how can a fellow rhyme 
With eighty in the shade ¢] 


A clime so torrid has begun 
Our island to invade, 

Not worse than = in the sun 
Is Hayti in the shade. 


oe 

Ararty from Pimlico took it into his head, the other day, to walk 
about St. James’s Park with a hundred pounds in his pocket, and count 
his sovereigns. After which it occurred to him, as he noticed he had 
been observed, that it would be good fun to sit down on a seat and 
retend to be ay Aman came up and waved his hat once or twice 
[ares our friend's face. As he did not open his eyes, the man said, 
‘He's asleep,” and began feeling in our friend’s coat-pocket. Our 
friend thought to himself, ‘‘ Asleep, eh? Nay, my lad, I think I'm 
too far north for you.” After feeling in all the coat-pockets, the man 
put his hand in his trousers’ pocket, but our friend seized him, saying, 
‘Ah! my lad, you thought I was asleep, but I've been rather too far 
north for you.” It is a pity that every one does not amuse himself in 
this way. It does not at all tend to encourage crime by wilfully placing 
temptation in the way of hungry desperate wretches. On the contrary, 

it is a most praiseworthy proceeding, and great fun too. 


2 

As I sat a-drynkynge, a-drynkynge, a-dryukynge, 
Merrie sang mine host as he sat beside ye board ; 

Ye hearth was clean and beyente, 

And ye gas ee forth his lyghte, 

And ye kettle boiled that nyghte 

right and cleare— 
As I sat a-drynkynge—most cheerful ’twas to hear. 


As I sat a-drynkynge, a-drynkynge, a-drynkynge, 
Sadly sang mine host as he sat beside hys beere, 
Whilst, upon ye sanded floore, 
Lay hys broken pype—no more 
To be smoked as oft of yore— 
Lack-a-day ! 
As I sat a-drynkynge—all broken there it lay! 


* 

How many people, if they were asked, could say what an “‘ofting” 
is? It has been explained that it is the visible horizon—or just so 
much sea as would be seen by a man six feet high, who stood on the 
shore: which experience has demonstrated to be three miles exactly. 
What happens when the man is only four feet six, or gets so drunk 
on his way to the shore that he could not see through a ladder, is not 
stated. It is in such particulars that science is always defective. 


e 

A MAN of respectable appearance told Uncle Boffin, the magistrate, 
that some time back he married a young lady, but that from the moment 
of leaving the altar she had deliberately neglected to form those 
duties towards him which she had solemnly undertaken in the church. 
Uncle Boffin said he must sue for restitution of conjugal rights. Ap- 
plicant said he did not want that. He wanted to know if he could not 
marry another woman and separate from his first wife. Uncle Boffin 
said, ‘Certainly not. You took her for better or worse.” Applicant 
said he unfortunately took her for ‘“ worse,” and went away with a 
woeful countenance. I¢ will be very unkind of that neglectful young 


married jaar if she la when she reads this, but I should not be at 
all surpri if she alot.se 
* 
Love to my sight, thou art 
Fairest to view ; 


Brighter than light, thou art 
Fresher than dew, 


Love to mine ear, thou art 
Never in wrong ; 

Heaven-toned, dear, thou art 
Sweeter than song, 


Love to my mind, thou art 
«True as a glass” ; 
For, love, I find thou art 
Greener” than grass ! 
ee 


e 

ON one occasion, when the Doctor was enjoying his pipe in the 
parlour of the Ben Jonson, he was asked to criticise the first efforts of 
a literary aspirant. 

With many groans, and not a few grunts, the Doctor waded through 
ten or twenty lines, and then returned the MS. to the owner, saying, 

“'T have no doubt but that it is good, sir, but I am not a judge of 
that kind of poetry.” 

** Poetry !” repeated the writer, ‘‘ why, it——” 

‘Yes, sir, poetry!” interrupted the ‘Doctor, emphatically ; ‘it mus¢ 
be poetry, for it certainly is not prose.” 

ee 


. J 
WALKING tours are very fashionable just now with ladies. ‘I'he lady’s 
walking shoe is low-heeled, of course, and is technically called the Pan- 
cake pantoutle. The best plan to adopt is to fix upon a given spot as 
your ultimate destination upon the first day of the tour, and send some 
high-heeled shoes and other necessaries of life forward in a box to some 
other spot about half-way. By the time you get to the half-way house 
you will find you have had about as much walking tours as you care 
for. You then have a nice little dinner, and take the next train back 

home again. ee 
* 


I MET me a cad by the sad sea waves, 
Where never a cad should he ; 
And I said to the cad, ‘‘O cad, I am mad, 
Jnasmuch as I meet with thee 
In this desolate place, where thy cockneytied face, 
And the satisfied airs ef thy soul-bereft race, 
Have a power to detract from the grandeur and grace, 
And the music and might of the sea!” 


So [ ups with my foot and I fetches him one, 
Then I digs him a grave on the shore ; 
Aud the waves may still murmur and move in the sun, 
And the mermen may sport with the mermaids in fun 
But that ill-fated, over-dress’d son of a gun 
Will be seen in the land nevernore ! 
J 


* 

‘ue whistling of an engine has killed several people, by causiug th: 
horse drawing their carriage to take fright and run away. It is now # 
question whether some engines do not whistle unnecessarily. I fancy 
anybody who passes half-an-hour on the Ludgate Hill platform may 
pos-ibly come to the conclusion that a little superfluous steam is let ot! 
that way now and then. When I was a young and beautifal hey 
an aged female relation used to slap my head pretty frequently 
about ‘The Last Rose of Summer, with Variations.” It might be iv 
couvenient to slap Srey engine's head that whistles out of time a0! 
tune; but if an engine kills a man or two by doing it, I think he ought 
to be made to pay for his whistle pretty handsomely. 

* 


* 
Last Bank Holiday at the Alexandra Palace there were consumed— 
720 dozens of spirits. 


470 dozens of wine. 

350 barrels of draught ale. 

30,000 cups of tea and coffee. 

And it is estimated that crockery to the value of £100 was eithet 
broken or lost. 

Well now, you know, they don't serve the wicked spirits, wine, 0° 
ewe ta crockery ware, What an afternoon those teetotalers must have 


Saturday, August 22, 1885.) 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


MISS SLOPER BAGS HER GROUSE. 


— 

PROBABLY most well regulated girls would find going a shooting 

rather good larks. You don't do it though in an improver, and that 

awfully silly, unbecoming dual arrangement hardly meets the case. 
if eet 


Bob's light refreshment going down. 


Naturally the first thing the W. R. G. has to think of when going to 
do anything is what it has to be done in—I mean what she is to wear, 
Anyhow, J have been grouse shooting, and awfully nice J looked, I can 


tell you. 

We had all heard for along while about the Dook Snook’s place down 
in Yorkshire, and I must say J, for one, felt rather curious to gaze on 
the Ancestral Hall. Bob and I went down together. The hall, or lobby 
rather, was about all we did gaze on at the Snookeries owing to the 
present tenant at the last moment changing his mind, and, instead of 
got abroad as he said he was going to do for a couple of months’ 

oliday, staying on at the Dook’s instead. 

This news conveyed to the Dook staggered him rather, as it did Bob 
and Billy, who was also of the party, but we travelled to the nearest inn, 
and supped off eggs and bacon; and the Dook got very down-hearted, 
and wished he was dead, in which Billy joined him, and we all said we 
were glad to see other people's troubles did not spoil that selfish wretch 
Bob's appetite for rancid 
bacon and badly cooked 
eggs all on one side and 
a black on the lower 

le. 


Serious accident to the Hon. Billy, owing to the Dook's short-sightedness. 


Shooting is a thing which most likely requires to be learnt. Of 
course the markers, or pointers, or setters (two of these, I think, are 
dogs, and the other a man in leggings, but I’m not sure which) can load 
the gun, so you need not shoot yourself right away to start with, but 
even after that it is best to be rather careful, 

Neither markers, pointers, nor setters are, properly speaking, game, 
This ought to be borne in mind. 

A shot from a gun—a breech-loader, I think, they call it—is nearly 
as bad for a man as a bird, if he is near enough and in the way when 
the thing goes off. Ata yard or two's distance it may kill him, and 
eighty yer of only blind him perhaps. , 

Even, too, should he not be hit in the face—for instance, Billy wasn’t, 
as he had his back turned towards the Dook at the time—the extraction 
of the shots is singularly painful. 

A sporting authority says it might be judicious or charitable for an 
experienced frieuil to ascertain, as early as possible in the morning, 
who are the married men in the 

varty. To wing even an old 
feckslor may be awkward, but 
to bag the father of a family is 
a proceedin, 

about which 
there is an 
air of levity. 


Hadn't we better sen:l a brace home to Poor Papa? 


After all, though, the lunch is the thing—the ‘ well-earned” Iunch, 
as dramatic critics would call it, I suppose, I for one was dreadfully 
peckish, and rather thirsty, too ; and, considering it was found by Bob, 
there was really—this time, anyhow—no lack of either eatables or drink- 
ables sent down from Gunter’s. All things considered, grouse shooting 
is good sport, only if you don’t bring down any birds, don’t forget to go 
to the nearest poulterers, ani send a brace np to your relations in town. 


Sm 


THE INVENTORIES. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT: HLLREL. THE PRINcR or WALES, K.G. 
ee 


Will be given Gratis with an early nwnber of ‘ALLY Storer’s Hatr- 
Howmay, 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


Being an authentic account of a day spent with 


ALLY AT THE INVENTORIES. 


Crowded with Pictures, bu W. GC. Barter, showing the most hair-hreadth 
escapes of the Eminent, The Taking of the Guns, ond ALANS final Evit 
in charge of the Merry Police, 


No extra charge, ONE PENNY ceusma. 


*.* Asan unusually large sale is anticipated, to aroid disappoint. 
ment you are requested to 


ORDER EARLY. 
Address—“‘ THR SLOPRRIEs,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


OUR PRIZE STORY. 


£1:1:0 and the “Storgn Awarp or Merit” has been 
awarded to 


J. YOUNG, 89 Hanley Road, Stroud Green, N. 
For the Story (printed hereunder) entitled, 


MY BANK HOLIDAY. 


——— 


Tr is my custom upon Bank Holidays to walk to St. James’s Park, 
taking with me a large paper bag of currant buns, for the purpose of 
feeding the ducks, Though, perhaps, wanting in fierce excitement, 
this, as you will readily understand, is a most diverting manner of 
spending a Bank Holiday. Until last Bank Holiday, I had never been 
molested in this agreeable pastime ; but on this occasion, one of the 

k-keepers, a very ill-bred man, was most rude, I quote his words : 
‘¢ Pity you can’t find nothink better to do than blowin’ out the bloomin’ 
ducks with buns. You look as if a bun or two wouldn’t do you no 


I am not stout, and the last remark was evidently intended to be 
personal. I am rather hot-tempered, and I let the man see that 1 was 
annoyed by turning round and walking away. When I arrived at my 
apartments, I was surprised to hear a loud voice shout out, ‘‘ What ho, 

unny!” (My name is Rabbits. 

It was an old friend of mine, Mr. William Jackson. 

as babe Bunny,” he said, ‘‘ what have you been doing with yourself 


to-day 

I told him ; and he instantly looked grave. 

‘* Does your excellent father know ofthis? No? "Tis as well he does 
not. You are going the wrong road, Bunny. Don’t you know that 
half the as fellows who have gone wrong n with going up to the 
Park and feeding the ducks with buns?” 

Upon one occasion I overheard — landlady remark that “it didn’t 
seem right for a young man,” and that “ young men weren't so when 
she was a girl”; but I really did not know there was so much harm in 
it, and I told Mr. Jackson so, 

me Well, never mind,” said he, ‘ We'll have a bit of a ‘tear up’ to- 
night.” 

1 confessed my ignorance as to the meaning of a ‘‘ tear up,” but Mr. 
Jackson assured me that it would do me a world of At nine 
o'clock we went out. We had not gone far before Mr. Jackson said, 
“ Let’s have a drink.” Before I was able to explain that I was not 
thirsty I was drawn into the public-house, and asked to call for my 
drink, I said, mildly, ‘‘ A glass of ale, please,” at which the people 
burst out Tengning, whereupon Mr. Jackson singled out a big man, and 
said he would punch his ugly head. I began to wish I had not come 
out for a ‘‘ tear up.” After much forcible ent, the man apologised, 
and made us have something to drink with tie then he had something 
to drink with us, and I called Mr. Jackson Bill for the first time. We 
went somewhere else where Bill knew the barmaid, I called her Lottie, 
and promised to take her out for a drive next Sunday. A man entered 
with a tray of paper noses. 1 purchased one, also a small tin trumpet, 
and, being musically inclined, began to sing ‘‘The Death of Nelson,” 
with trumpet obligato. I think the landlord must have insulted us; 
anyhow, we soon left his house, and had oysters and stout. Those 
oysters thoroughly upset me, and I had to go to a public-house and take 
something to counteract the effects. Suddenly, I felt impelled to go to 
the door and call out, ‘‘ What cheer, ’Ria!” three consecutive times, 
in an exceedingly loud voice. A policemen came up, and I shook 
hands with him, and inquired if Martha and the youngsters were well 
at the same time giving him half-a-crown. At this juncture I observ 
an extraordinary phenomenon: a lamp post was dancing about in a 
manner which made me feel quite giddy. I endeavoured to seize it, 
but it suddenly bent itself double and struck me a violent blow on the 
head, prostrating me in the gutter. I forget what happened next, but 
I remember riding in a hansom cab and being under the impression 
there was a conflagration somewhere, for [ called out, ‘‘Fire! Fire!” 
all the way home. I awoke late next morning, and had to hurry off to 
the office. I noticed that the people J met smiled as I passed, but it 
was left to the governor to point out that I had omitted to remove my 
paper nose. 

Since then I have had a good deal of spare time, most of which is 
devoted to the daily papers—the special point of interest being the 
advertisement column headed ‘Clerks Wanted.” 


DOWNAPEG. | 


DownapEa was a married man. He never forgot this fact. Perhaps 
he would have liked to do so, but Mrs. D. took care that he shonld not. 
His friends—or, rather, those who used to be his friends when he wasa 
hachelor—were accustomed to say that Downapeg did not dare even to 
call his soul his own. I am not sure but that they were right. 

When Downapeg was first married he used to like to talk big. He 
talked about ‘‘my” house, ‘‘my” garden, and so on, and was very much 
astonished when his wife told him that he had no right to use such terms, 
and that he must always, when he in future referred to such matters, 
speak in the plural, and say ‘‘our” insteal of ‘‘my.” Downapeg 
demurred to this. Mrs. 1). insisted, and, not being immediately obeyed, 
first went into hysterics, and subsequently tore a handful of hair out of 
his scalp. This operation—always commencing with the hysterics, and 
poe necessary) finishing with the depilatory process—went on till 

wnhapeg was totally subdued, and partly bald. 

One day the unhappy man was a quarter of an hour late for dinner. 
Need I say that he had to give an account of himself? ‘‘ Pray, where 
may you have been spending your time, sir?” was the connubial saluta- 
lion which greeted his arrival. 

“ My dear, I was obliged to see after my — 

‘‘ Downapeg,” screamed the lady, ‘take care——” 

‘But I assure you, my love, I really could not avoid it. T had to 
see after getting y—" 

‘“My again!” cried Mrs. D., getting ready for the hysterics. ‘‘Oh!” 

«For Heaven's sake,” exclaimed the poor man, in terror, ‘‘ compose 
yourself. I'll speak in the way you wish. I was just going to tell you 
that I had to go round by the tailor’s to fit on m—" J mean OuR— 
new Trovsers!!!!!!" 


Poor Downapes ! 
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FERGUSON'S FRIEND. 
—— 
T atwavys loved Ferguson as a brother. 


If 1 have ruined Ferguson it is not my fanit. Tid it, P swear, with 

the very best intentic 
1 hope, when Fergu 
reads this, he won't mitt 
so much, under the cir- 
cumstances, 

Ferguson had a snis 
barber's business, and a 
trifle invested in a joint 
stock company. [ met 
a friend who told me for 
a certainty that the join'- 
stock company was goin: 
queer, and Tran like mci 
to tell Ferguson to H 
out. 

I felt I onght to @ 
this, because it was Iw!) 
had tohl him, in th. 
tirst instance, to buy th. 
shares, 

He said, ‘What's t> 
become of the shop’” 

T said, “IN take caro 
of it.” 

He said, Do you know 
anything of the busines. * 

T said, “ Everything,” and tied on the apron, are 

I had never even shaved myself, bunt I took it the thing was to}. 
learnt like anything else. It only wanted a steady hand and a gost 
nerve. | have both, 

When Ferguson had 
heen gone about a quarter 
of an hour, the first cus- 
tomer dropped in. He 
was a young man from 
the country, who wanted 
shaving. I bade him take 
. seat, and then I lathered 


im. 

He complained that he 
was too much lathered, 
particularly in the ears 
and round the nape of 
i pene A rough-dried 

m partially, and strop- 
ped the razor. 

It is, if you will believe 
me, a more difficult matter 
to shave another man 
than you would at first 
imagine. 

He cried out, ‘ Hallo! 
you've cut me.” 

I said, “It’s a mere 
scratch. With a bit of plaister, it will scarcely be noticed.” 

He called out again, ‘‘ You've half slashed my nose off!” 

I Rot annoyed with him. I said, ‘Sit down, will you, and keep quiet, 
or I'll do you some mischief |” 

He sat as quietly as he could after this, His teeth chattered a little, 

it is true, but otherwise 
he ap resigned. 
Then I washed off the 
soap, and put on some 
powder and a plaister or 
two, and took his two- 
mce. He scarcely knew 
imself when he first peey»«l 
into the glass, but I dare- 
say he got reconciled after 
a bit. 

When he was gone, | 
hid the razor, which was 
rather ruffled at the edge, 
thinking it might amioy 
Ferguson, who is rather 
particular. Then Ferguson 
returned. 

It was true about the 
joint-stock company, only 
Ferguson was too late. 


“*T tied on the apron.” 


“ He said he was too munch lathered.” 


* * s * 
The man I shaved In 
brought an action against Ferguson ; but, all things considered, | nist 
say Ferguson behaved rather unhandsomely in making such a fuss about 
the matter. 

I did not like to let him lose his connection and I am sure I did my 


hest. 


LOVE'S REQUEST. 


THE jealous parting hour drew near, 
Yet still he linger'd by her side, 
And whispered in her shell-like ear, 
“Oh, love! this last request, I fear, 

Must be, perforce, denied.” 


She listened with a heart that beat, 

As conscious that this one request 
Would sound than music’s strains more sweet, 
And that her answer should complete 

The joy that fill’d each breast. 


Jn both their hearts love's purest flame 
Had burn'd for long with constant ray, 
But yet he'd never dared to frame 
‘Khe question, asking her to name 
The long'd-for happy day. 


And now his wavy dark-crown'd head 
‘To hers he bent a-down ; 
First kiss’d the cheeks that blush’d so red, 
And then, “ [| want,” he slowly said, 
“The loan of half-a-crown !" 


—_—_—_———— 


TIPS FOR TOURISTS. 


WHEN you purchase a suit for your little tour, take care and be o' 
that it is swit-able for the purpose. 

It will, probably, be almost an impossibility, but, if you can contr 
to persuade, cajole, or coerce the wife of your bosom into taking w.! 
her not more than, say, three or four large-sized trunks, and some h: 
a-dozen smaller pieces of luggage, it will be, perhaps, as well. 

It is the ** proper thing to do,” when on your tour, to drink ‘the wi 
of thecountry.” You had better make up your mind to this beforelian!, 
because, however nasty it may be, it is of no avail having your whi: 
over it afterwards. 

*€ Man finds his warmest welcome at an inn,” isa famous old sayin *. 
but a trifle exaggerate. At all events, though, one is certain of bu: 
inn-dependent at such places, and that is surely something. 

Should you go to America you will find the Yankces to he remarka!y 
“smart.” Do not, however, let your wife know of this heforchand, © 
you may find it come expensive. 

* Anything you like to order” at many inns means simply rashers «| 
bacon. The tourist will he rash to expect anything else, but he will |» 
rasher not to eat them. 

‘© When you are at Rome, do as the Romans do.” Ts this a wise <1" 
ua! Yes, becanse if yon don't “do” them, they will he certain stue 
do” you, 


ee 
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“Tadies first! After you, Madam.” | ‘Oh, no, Sir! horse exercise at Ramsgate. Mr. M——'s office {s to urge on the fiery untamed steed. 


pray guon. Ifany birds are left Ican have my turn.” 


[ We 


— 


LEX TALIONIS. 
Scenr.—A Railway Station not 1,000 miles from Blackpool. 
Passenger (to Guard). 1 say, look here, you know, here's somebody here not smoking 


A SALE OF AUTOGRAPHS took place the other day. Here 
are some of them, all more or less Unreliable. 


; —S on ou a » ah 
@ Q@) 6 UP THE RIVER.—First-class hotel accommodation 
~ at “The Roebuck,” Mapledurham, when “full up.” “ 
Sj Co Bel te 
“AS 
fis OE ry 
Coe 


To Scatp a Suckixa Pia.—Carefully 
remove a Sucking Pig from his parent ; 
have ready a kettle of boiling water; place 
him on the ground, and call his attention 
to some distant object ; then quickly tilt 
the contents of the kettle over his back. 


v 


1, He made Pinch.—2. He forswore Punch.—3, He made a good ‘Shillingsworth.”— = f 
4. He was King of the Cannibal Jslands.—5. He was the first Napoleon.—t. Hehada | ~~ ~== Week 
son.—7. He was 4 Christian martyr.—8, He was a heathen Chinee.—9. He knew | = 4 irre Too Late.—She had been in- | 
Moses,—10, He was one of many.—1ll. He never told a lie.—12. He was an official vited toa Steam Launch Party at Maiden- | 
personage, - 13, He was everybody's uncle.—14, 15, 16, 17, 18 Bards of Avon; all head, with lunch at Liewellyn's ‘Ferry | 
genuine ‘ Hotel,” at Cookham. 


mustard before in her Ufe. 


This is how Mrs. ‘Whitfen speut her holiday at Eastbourne. 
She said afterwards that she had never bought somuch Colman’s 


The sort of amusement Sir Henry Drummond Wolff will have 
when he gets out to Constantinople. 


AT MARGATE, 


Did he recollect the Hoy? ‘‘The Hoy? Ay, Sir, lots o’ Hoya!” 
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A LITTLE CLOTHING DIFFICULTY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


©,° There being so many well-dressed English Tourists about just now, Mr. MeNah feels it his duty to wear something extra. 


> 
iS -, 2h 8 ums 8 Ne e a atZ 5 5 Z 
mS ‘It's uneo evident ah canna gang tae the 2. “What am ah tae dae?—av got nae 3. “A ‘ill hae a new cote if ah deve 
Ly Kirk in that cote, ony way. And me an’ Elder, siller.” fort!" 
tae!” said Mr. McNab, 
’ 


A Relation of “‘Snatcher’s " making 8 pilgrimage to 
the Isle of Dogs to seek for Lodgings. 


= Mg . N “s i | > i! j : = 
2 . ae Suin = “S\N ~~. x 
z. =o ——— ~ > ee 


4 “Maybe ye'll no ken am McNab, o the Hielands, Scotland, and 5. Cum back and pay, ye thievin’ vullin!” 
ah want a cote, and hoot ye——" ; 


FROM BRIGHTON. 


A geeser who can't bear shopping, but yet likes to handle 
the ribbons on he Ring's 6 


—— ee 


A LEWES HANDICAP. 


Lh 


bss 
ANS 


y fl ; 


(4 


A —- 
THE COMIC PEELER. 
= Please to look on this Warrior Bold.” 


YZ 


ahi 


UAL 
Mise 
M7; 


| | “THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM,” ETC 
A SOFT IMPEACH MENT. | (Jones has just purchased some Choice Plants. His knocker being off for repairs, he rings 
met Now, Patrick, what are you afther—wasting your time about here | | 
al 
Pathick, Shure, Biddy, you know I’m “‘afther” your own heart. 


the area bell.) 
Near-sighted Servant. Hi! what do you mean by standing your dirty flower. 
pots on our clean step? Go along with ye! We don’t want any! 


Is 
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ALLY-CAMPANE. 
—— 
Hrrevitt We're off! For us the briny ocean—the free sea breeze! 
We have packed up! We're off! In point of fact, nothing now 


detains us in smoky, poky London 
save the money for the railway and 
ex's, But McGooseley has gone for 
them. He has been gone some 
time. . . . . Whither wend 
we? ask you, miss or malam? To 
Ramegate, Margate, Scarborough, 
or Weston-super-Mare? To none of 
these. None of your pedantic 
prudery for us, No bobbing up 
and down at the other end of a 
rope. No squatting patiently on a 
fringe of dead crabs and seaweed, 
left by the tide, till our turn comes 
to be bumped down to decency- 
point in that fearful jolting engine 
of torture on four wheels, No; we 
are off to the coast of France. We 
have decided on Havre. We have 
ordered the neatest of things in 
bathing costume—red and iow: 
with a row of orange-size buttons 
down the front and—— ... . 
z Rut what keeps McGooseley? . . . 
* 


A matcu which awakened intense interest in aristocratic circles was 
that between Lords Maidstone and Bentinck, about half a century ago. 
After a ideal of banter between Lord Maidstone and Lord George 
Bentinck at Liverpool races, it was decided that they should meet in a 
match for one hundred sovereigns over the Goodwood Cup Course, The 
horses to be ridden by the two distinguished amateurs were both of 
them notorious roarers ; nor was it difficult to foresee that Captain 
Cook, with Lord George at 11st. 12Ib. on his hack, and Larry M‘Hale, 
with Lord Maidstone, 12st. 5lb., in the saddle, would not make very 

cool time over so long and severe a course. As the moment for starting 
drew near the rain poured down in such a deluge that neither of the 
aristocratic jockeys was in a hurry to strip and face it. They were five 
minutes behind the appointed time when they came to the post, and, in 
conformity with the Draconian code laid down by Lord George himself, 
the Stewards inexorably fined them five pounds apiece, Lord George 
was the first to mount, and his appearance in the saddle was greeted 
with loud applause. Twenty years had elapsed since, as a young 
Guardsman, he had ridden and won a race after two dead heats over the 
same course; but, youth and practice being on Lord Maidstone’s side, 
the odds were six to four upon Larry M‘Hale, who made all the running 
and won by a neck. ‘At the distance,’ writes a contemporary 
reporter, ‘ Lord George dropped one of his reins, which distressed him 
considerably.” It took them nearly six minutes to cover the course, 
anid Count D'Orsay declared that the noise made by the two roarers was 
pleasanter music than that produced by the Chichester band, 


* 

Once on a time they laughed at young Mr. Disraeli, and in the House 
ee not listen i gore he would have 
spoken. A good many wise acres 
lave already laughed loudly and 
long at Lord Randolph Churchill. 
He has been caricatured over and 
over in in comic papers of all 
sorts, Tory and Liberal alike, and 
has survived it. Lord Churchill has 
already made himself a personage, 
and he will rise to greater things 
yet. By-the-way, at No. 1, Reyal 
Arcade, Old Bond Street, you may 
buy a cayenne bottle with Lord 
Randolph's head for a stopper. The 
maker calls it ‘‘ The Hot Member for 
Woodstock.” “2 


Tux Corporation of Bath have com- 
menced uncovering a second Roman 
bath, contiguous to the large bath 
previously rought to light. It is 
very massive in construction and cir- 
cular inshape. A singular discovery 
has been made by the workmen. At 
the bottom of the bath they found 
ahuman skull with the brains inside in a petrified state. Unfortunately 
it was fractured by a blow from an axe; but the fragments are in the 
possession of the city architect. oo 


Mr. H. F. Swrwnrty, of 4, Ebenezer Terrace, Kennington Park, 
recently made an appeal on behalf of the St. James Temperance Mission 
Sunday School, Kennington Park, for help to take their scholars for a 
day inthe country. Theirs is a mission carried on by working men for 
the benefit of their class. ‘The Sunday school boasts 90 scholars, but 
would have more only they are met by the repeated cry of ‘‘no clothes 
or boots to come in,” and Mr. Swynfin makes another appeal for the 
relief of such destitute cases. *° 


Tue War Office has resolved thoroughly to investigate the subject of 
charging shells with explosives of a higher power than gunpowder, the 
employment of which has hitherto been avoided on account of the dan- 
ger which attended their use. If this be accomplished chemists assert 
that shells can be charged with an explosive so potent that one of them, 
bursting alongside an ironclad, would shatter the strongest armour afloat, 
and render the mightiest war-ship as contemptible a foe as an old wooden 
frigate. a 


A Russian Finn was engaged to fill up a gap in the crew of a vessel 
that left the Humber on the 19th March last. He was found to be 
inexperienced, and therefore cumbersome, and as a consequence was 
made the subject of ill-treatment. They struck and kicked him and 
beat him with a rope’s end, and stating that he was lousy, they threw 
sea water over him when he was in a state of nudity, and rubbed him 
down with dry fish, the scales of which scratched his body and produced 


cruel wounds. ** 


SPEAKING generally, it will be seen that the witnesses examined for 
the shipowners have challenged the accuracy of nearly the whole of the 
statistics laid before the Royal Commission 
on Merchant Shipping by the Board of Trade 
officials, They have also maintained that 
the remedies proposed by these officials for 
decreasing the loss of life at sea are not only 
unsuitable, but in many cases absurd. They 
contend that the Board make no allowance 
for the dangers inseparable to a seafaring 
life; for the ingenuity and enterprise ex- 
pended on improving the type of vessels, 
their engines and equipments ; for the care 
bestowed on the accommodation and food of 
seamen; for the transitional state between 
sailing and steam navigation, and for the 
great fact that the shipping industry of this 
country has grown up under a system of free 
competition, which it would be most unwise 
to restrict and hamper. 


* 

At the Chester assizes two men were, some 
time back, indicted for burglariously entering 
a shop, and stealing therefrom a number of 
coins. The crime was brought home to the 
prisoners in a most remarkable manner. 
After breaking into the house, it appears that they kicked over a jar of 
treacle, a portion of which adhered to the trousers of one of the prisoners. 
On his arrest some substance was found adhering to his clothes, and a 
chemist was called in and identified it 2s treacle. 
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Trene have been several letters in the papers lately on the subject 
of the abominable condition of the River Lea, ‘A Dweller by the 
Filthy Lea” writes: 
—The river for 
some miles below 
Tottenham is li- 
terally saturated 
with sewage ; its hed 
is covered inches 
thick in horrible 
filth ; its water is 
turned into a black, 
stinking, loathsome 
liquid, and the air 
for often more than 
half a mile on each 
side of it is polluted 
(especially at night) 
witha horrible sick- 
ening stench, alike 
disgusting to the 
sense and dangerous 
tohealth, This dis- 
graceful state of 
things entirely 
arises from the de- 
liberate acts of the 
Tottenham autho- 
rities, who have for 
some years past 
now systematically and daily ‘“ poisoned” the Lea and the dwellers 
near it, by pouring sewage into the river, simply to save themselves the 
cost of erecting and maintaining proper and adequate sewage works.” 
ALLY thinks he is doing the cause of health and decency good service 
in giving publicity to the matter. os 


* 

AN extraordinary story was told at the Sheffield Police Court by a lad 
aged fourteen years, who was charged with burglary. He stated that a 
month ago, during the night, he entered the house of a pork butcher, 
went into the bedroom where he and his wife were sleeping, and took 
some keys and money out of the prosecutor's pockets. He afterwards 
opened the safe with one of the keys and took between £40 and £50. 
In company with another lad, he purchased ponies and traps and visited 
Rotherham, Manchester, and Bolton, 


* 

A CARRIER pigeon was recovered in a curious way at Dover. 
While some boatmen were rowing out to a vessel off the shore they saw 
what they thought to be a dead pigeon floating on the water. On 
coming back to the shore, however, they ss passed it, and took it 
from the water, placing it on the beach. ith the warmth of the sun 
the pigeon evinced signs of life, and soon recovered, when a closer ex- 
amination revealed a note tied under the tail. The letter had become 
so wet that it was hardly possible to distinguish the writing, but it was 
subsequently found to contain the following words :—‘‘ Off St. Cathe- 
rine’s Point—all well.” The crop was empty, and the bird had evidently 
been struck by a hawk—a large wound being found on the neck, and 
also under the right wing. oe 

* 


Mr. Witi1am 8. Norton, Solicitor of Queen Street, Cheapside, has 
been writing to the papers under the heading of ‘‘ Law and Conscience.” 
He says :—‘‘In an action re- 


tise, held, but he failed to 
attend upon the trial M 
clients, not unnaturally, felt 
= ~ had aoe receiv- 
ing the benefit of an advocacy 
they had expected and stipu- 
lated for, and it was at my 
suggestion determined to 
communicate with the learned 
Counsel for a return of the 
fees which had been paid him. 
I accordingly wrote to this 
effect, and received the cour- 
teous reply that ‘‘ he would 
be happy to return the fees if 
he could find any precedent 
for doing so,” e whole 
matter was then referred to 
the Attorney General, and it 
cannot fail to interest your 
readersand the es. profession 
to be made acquainted with his views and usage, which is ‘ to return so 
much of the brief fee as exceeds the amount which would have been 
roper if the brief had been ae a case for opinion.’ Following this 
fi i sxamnile, the learned counsel promptly sent me a cheque for the 
difference, and I have much pleasure in giving merited publicity to a 
circumstance so unusual and praiseworthy.” ALLY thinks the thanks 
of the whole country are due to Mr. Norton, and he will be happy to 
stand that gentleman a little ‘‘ unsweetened ” any time he should meet 
him, and in addition will present him with the ‘‘ Award of Merit.” 


e 
A wew “cure” for sea-sickness has been discovered by an American 
doctor, He found that sea-sickness is due to the bloodlessness of the 
cerebral centres, The ‘up-and-down motion” of the sea causes the 
blood to descend from the head until the brain is no longer laved, as 
Nature intended it should be, with that life-giving fluid. e immediate 
consequence is nausea and vomiting. The causes of sea-sickness being 
known, the remedy is obviously simple. The sufferer has merely to 
stand upon his head, so that his blood may flow more freely to his 
brain, when he will at once become well. It is satisfactory to learn 
that the cure need not be continued for long—not more than twenty- 

four hours as a rule, “0 


Ir is decidedly good news to hear that oysters are growing more 
abundant, though the wise man might do well to moderate his expecta- 
tions. There is an old prejudice that 
oysters are only ae in those months 
the names of which include the letter 7, 
but that, of course, is nonsense. C) 
consumption of oysters is the greatest 
during hot weather. The hotter the 
weather the more oysters go down, 
that is to say down people's throats, 
you know, not down in price. The 
great question as to oysters is whether 
they are dead when you eat them. The 
Americans put live oysters in the oven 
with the deep shell downwards and so 
allow them to cook in their own liquor, 
and it is an open question whether or 
not the agg don’t prefer this to the 
knife. e oyster, the poet told us 
long ago, is the greatest anomaly in 
nature. For why? ‘‘He wears a 
beard without a chin and gets out of 
bed to be tucked in.” 


It appears to be the habit of the boys 
of Islio on to besiege vans known to 
contain fruit or jam, and to purloin as 
much of both commodities as they can. 
They abstract jam, it seems, by the 
sorts —a -_ which no re es 
specially ble to eaters of jam in 
general. if boys must steal jam, it 
would be an advantage to the public if they would steal it in pots, or 
use a spoon, 
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A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CaLenpaR FOR THE Week ENDING Avaus? 29th, 


—_——o— 


Augus 1628.—George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 
tne code Sook Be of James I. and Charles L was stabbed todleath 
on this day at Portsmouth, in Captain Mason's honse by one John 
Felton. The duke was in an instant struck over Sir Thomas Fryar's 
shoulder upon the breast with a knife, which pierced him to the very 
heart. Upon which amazing stroke, without any more words than 
“The villain has killed me!” he pulled out the knife himself, and the 
same moment expired with a stream of blood on the floor. The duke 
was buried in Henry VII.'s Chapel, at Westminster, under a monument 
surpassing everything of that nature, except Henry VIL.’s in the who’: 
church, 

23rd August, 1870.—Mr. Bowley, the manager of the Crystal Palace, 
committed suicide this day by throwing himself from a river steamboat 
at Greenwich, while labouring under temporary derangement. 


24th A 1841.—Died this day at Fulham, in his fifty-thir. 

year, Theodore Hook, novelist and wit. 
‘\ My little dears who learn to read, 
Pray early learn to shun 5 
That very silly thing indeed F 
Which people call a pun.” 

Barnum, in his ‘‘ Life and Remains,” tells us that a friend once said to q 
Hook, while looking at Putney Bridge from his garden, that he hal A! 
been informed that it was a very good investment, and asked him if it z 
really answered. ‘‘I don’t know,” replied Theodore ; ‘* but you bave 
only to cross it, and you are sure to be told (tolled).” Theodore Hook's 
character is summed up by Walter Thornbury, in his ‘ Haunted 
London,” as a ‘‘man of unfeeling wit, a heartless lounger at the clubs, 
and a humbly-born jlaneur, who spent his life in amusing great people, 
who in their turn let him die at last a drunken, emaciated, hopel:<s, 
worn-out spendthrift, sans character, sans everything " 

24th of August, 1736.—On this day a remarkably fat boar was taken 
up in coming out of the Fleet Ditch into the Thames; it proved to be a 
butcher's, near Smithfield Bars, who had missed him five months, all 
which time, it seems, he had been in the common sewer, and was im- j 
proved in price from ten shillings totwo guineas. Southey tells us that 
a Norfolk gentleman farmer rode his own boar for a wager from his own 
house to the next town, four and a quarter miles distant, twenty guinea, 
the wager, the time allowed, an hour ; porco performed it in fifty minutes, 


26th August, 1682.—Three women this day suffered death for. 7 
witchcraft, near Exeter. By drawing the blood of a witch you deprive 
her of the power of sorcery. Glanvil says that when Jane ks, the 
demon of Tedworth, bewitched a boy, his father scratched her face, ani 
drew blood, whereupon the boy instantly exclaimed that he was we!! ; 
again, 


Blood will I draw on thee ; thon art a witch.” 
—SHakesprare, Henry VI., i. 5. 
Dr. Sprenger computes that as many as nine millions of persons have 
suffered death for witchcraft since the bull of Innocent vit. 
25th August, 1725.—A Hungarian picture of this date has the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘‘ John Roven, in the 172nd year of his age, an 
Sarah, his wife, in the 164th < of her age. They have been married 
147 years, and both born and died at Stradovia. Their children, two 
sons and two daughters, yet live. The youngest son is 116 years of 
age.” An old Celtic rhyme, put into ern English, says :— 
“Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse ; 
Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man ; 
Thrice the age of a man is that of @ deer ; 
Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle.” 
25th August, 1770.—Thomas Chatterton, the poet, died this day at 
the age of 18, by taking poison, to escape. hunger and misery. 
‘‘ But soon upon thy unshelter’a head 
Did Penury her sickly mildew shed.” u 


26th August, 1860.—A fire this day occurred at Kesterton’s 
carriage factory, Long Acre, which extended to, and finally destroye:, 
the fine concert-room of St. Martin's Hall, erected by Mr. Hullah, in 
1847, for the accommodation of 3,000 persons. It was in this Hall that 
Mr. Charles Dickens tirst ap as a public lecturer, in April, 1858. 
St. Martin’s Hall was rebuilt in 1862, In October, 1867, after under- if 
going considerable alterations, it was opened as ‘‘ The Queen's Theatre,” 

y Mr. Alfred Wigan. Since that period it has undergone many 
vicissitudes, 


27th Auguet, 166%. — Th Scarborough correspondent of the 
iph of 


Daily Telegra, is date wrote :—‘ To-day a labourer saw a visitor Meth 
op his purse in the street. It openec by the fall, and the man saw a 
that there were in it three or four sovereigns and a £5 note. He re- 4 Zin 
stored it to its owner, who was walking away without taking any : 1 
further notice, when the finder remarked, ‘‘ Won't it run toa gill!” t You'l 
Thus appealed to, the visitor presented the honest follow with three- ’ ‘ it 
pence. i Ay 

27th August, 1783.—This was the occasion of the second aerial expcri- : But I 
ment in the Champ de Mara. ‘‘ What is the use of these things?” some one q Cat 
asked Franklin. ‘‘ Have patience, my good sir,” he replied. ‘This e, h 
machine is now but a baby in its cradle: it may grow up a giant.” BS Yet] 

1a) 

28th A’ 1667.—Pepys notes on this day that he ‘‘ went 8 

twice round holomew Fair, which I was glad to see again.” Two doy 


days afterwards he writes: ‘‘ I went to Bartholomew Fair, to walk up 
and down ; and opi among other things, find my Lady Castlemaine 


Bag 


at a puppet play (Patient Grisel), and a street full of people expecting And 
her coming out.” This infamous woman divided her affections between ee 
the king, les II., and Jacob Hall, the rope dancer, who was a gre:it F Th 


favourite at the fair, and salaried by her ladyship. The following 
account of Bartholomew Pair dg in 1828, may be relied on :— 
Wombwell’s Menagerie, £1,700 ; A’ 8 Menagerie, £1,000; and Rich- 
ardson’s Theatre, £1,200, the price to each being sixpence. Morgin's 
Men ie, £150, admission, threepence. Ball's, £80; Ballard, £*!'; 
Keye's, £20 ; Frazer, £26; Pike, £40; Pig-faced Lady, £150; Corder's 
Head, £100; Chinese Juggler’s, £50; Fat Boy and Girl, £140; Sala- 
mander, £30; Diorama of Navarius, £60; Scotch Giant, £20, ‘I'he 
admission to the last twelve shows varied from twopence to one hal!- 
penny. 


29th August, 1750.—On this day was decided a bet of that 
original kind, for which the Earl of March (subsequently Duke ot 
Cater showed such a genius. It came off at Newmarket, at 
seven o'clock inthe morning. The matter undertaken by the Earl, in 
conjunction with the Earl of Eglintoun, on a wager of 1,000 guineas, 
was to furnish a four-wheeled carriage, with four horses, to be driven 
¥ a man nineteen miles within an hour. The following is a descript ion 
of the carriage :—The pole was small, but lapped with fine wire ; thr 
re had a plate underneath ; two cords went on each side, from thr 
k: to the fore-carriage, fastened to Gg iae The harness 
was of fine leather covered with silk. The seat for the man to sit on 
was of leather straps, and covered with velvet. The boxes of the 
wheels were brass, and had tins of oil to drop slowly for an hour, The 
breechings for the horses were whalebone. e bars were amall wo»!, 
strengthened with steel springs, as were most parts of the voige bat 
all so light, that a man could carry the whole with the harness, Before 
the owed was decided on several others were tried. Several hors«~ 
were killed in the course of the preliminary experiments, which cost in 
all about £700. The two earls won their 1, 
a Te the — En “ oy 27 seconds, 
, 1782—The Royal George, 108 guns, was this day sun! 
off Spitheed. ‘Admiral Kempenfeldt, with 400 seansen, and 200 y nien 
ec 


peris 
“Toll for the brave— 
The brave that are no more! 
All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore.” 


The hapless Royal George was the subject of many interesting s")- 
marine operations. In 1839, Colonel Pasley devised a mode of di-- 
charging enormous masses of gunpowder against the wreck. The plan 
succeeded completely, and the value of the brass guns fished up w"' 
equal to the whole cost of the operations, 
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THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT. 


—— 


Jay oon histwore,—I have a tale 
inte | Francy I am more O fay ; 


Is a fortnight at ae 
ied ever since have been that way). 
Two ponshonhares once 
on a time, 
Ong pensiong were at 
Sant Omare, 
But at Prayly le Chaytiff 
Pile 1 
ong le departymon 
de Chae . 
One was a lean and long- 
legg'd cus, 
The other plump and 
short of limb ; 
About those legs de tongs 
ong tong, 
Theshorter one derided 


him. 
Peeair ill fo parjetty 


quong, 
Ondemure dongmasong 
de vair ; 
Varsky lay dam aim long- 
legg’« uns, 
And little ‘uns ain't 
anywhere. 
When they grew up, our Hippolect, 
He dong lamoor play'’d premyer roll ; 
The village maidens rather snubb'’d 
Our little stumpy Anatoll. 


Oon jolly petteet demmysell 
Our Hippoleet, as bold as tall 
Used to make love to, see voo play, 
Across a lofty garden wall. 


77, 
: Se. UMM 
They made Love across a Lofty Wall. 


The Shot Killed Him Dead. 


But poor, dear, short-legg'd Anatoll 
Could not join in by several feet, 

And sackry nom (excuse the oath), 
She went on with that Hippoleet. 


Aha! l’heur arrivay ong fang, 
At le Conscriptiong they drew 
Two most unlucky numbers both, 
And battle-tields were sent into. 


Methinks I hear the cannons 


roar— 
Zing! Pouff! Upon Fame’s 
Hlazing scroll 
You'll read the name of Hip- 
poleet, 
Ay ossi cell de Anatoll. 


Bat Biprelects he being tall, 
Canght a stray shot that kill’d 
him dead, 
Yet pass'd toot samplemong above 
Our stumpy Anatoll, his head. 


Se, when the war was o’cr, he 
came 
Back to the jolly demmysell ; 
And they were married toot de 
sweet ; 
‘They're getting on now very well. 


Ong fang, vvo voyey dong ce mong 
Ker chackoon, ah song petty toor ; 
Le morall de sirp tea chongsong, 
Je lacerai, O longs ay coor. 


—__-—— 


HINTS TO OMNIBUS TRAVELLERS. 
For THE UsE OF BEGINNERS AND OTHER PERSONS FROM THE COUNTRY, 


Iv is a vulgar error to suppose that all omnibuses go to Liverpool 
Street. Those that do so, however, when they have completed the 
journey, turn round, generally, an go in an opposite direction. This 
is worth noting, 

_It is to some extent a waste of time to stop an omnibus on its way to 
‘le Elephant and Castle, and inquire how near it goes to the Angel ; 
ul you should not be angry with the driver if he cannot oblige you by 
ving your way. 

It is more desirable, on entering an omnibus, to steady yourself by 
the rail provided for that purpose, than by clutching at the noses of 
the other passengers. 

"hough you are near-sighted, you are not justilied in digging persons 
in the ribs with your umbrella, and insisting on their reading aloud the 
ulvertisements nearest them. 

Although at liberty to master the contents of any private letter your 
vest neighbour may be perusing, it is bad taste to remark upon the 
uitormation so obtained. 

It is generally taken as a rule that the conductor shall not be violently 

‘ruck or probed at by the same passenger respecting the same stoppage 
wore than six times during the course of a journey. 

Though at pertect liberty to keep the omnibus waiting while you 
tand on the steps and empty out the contents of all your pockets to 
hud your purse, it is olialit to be unfair that you should further pro- 
tact the delay by offering to toss the conductor, when you hear that 
an fare is threepence, whether you should give him fourpence or 
awn Hing. 

You may eat as many fest rails in an omnibus as you like to pur- 
hase, but it is not thought etiquette to borrow pins of strangers to pick 
oo with, neither are you justified in pelting the conductor with 
ww shells, 

In climbing to the roof, it is as well not to thrust your boot into the 
faces of the passengers nearest the door; they seldom like it. 


THE EDITOR'S LETTER-BOX. 


*," In consequence of the enormous number of letters received, we are 
unable to publish those selected as soon as we could desire. 
65 James Srregt, GATESHEAD, August 15th, 1885. 
A. SLorsr, Esq., Benefactor of Men—and Ladies. 

Dear Sir,—Which this is to offer you my best thanks for the excel- 
lent and characteristic portrait received this morning. It has given me 
and mine great satisfaction. Not till now, however, was I aware that, 
mid his multifarious duties, His Eminentcy found time to do his own 
bill-posting ; and may I be permitted to suggest that ‘that boy” 
Alexander should render his illustrious Parent more “ solid” assistance 
than is evident by his position, in standing stiff-necked and perverse, 
to take a paste shower-bath. With renewed thanks for what will be 
treasured in years to come with the family heirlooms, rivalling the ‘‘ old 
masters,” I am, dear Sir, gratefully yours, F. W. DAVISON. 

Dusuin, ith August, 1885. 

A constant reader and admirer of your valuable paper would be glad 
to see you take up the case of the Munster Bank, caricaturing some of 
the late auditors, miserly depositors grudging themselves ae food 
in order to reap the benefit of the large interest offered, a, above all, 
Mr. Farquarharson and his little housekeeper. Of course your Eminence 
may see your way to sending round your famous hat to the Bank of 
Ireland, and the Lord Lieutenant not forgetting your umbrella (which 
I see is now patched) to keep off the sun, 

Kind regards to Ikey, McGooseley, and all your circle, not forgetting 
Tootsie and The Dook Snook. —__ 

6 LoncrorD Pace, Victorta Park, MANCHESTER, 
alugust 15th, 1885. 

Your SLOPERENcY,—It gives me great pleasure to inform you that 
your paper is more appreciated in Hanchese: than any other serio- 
comic 1d. worth, 

If you have not come to any satisfactory understanding regarding that 
rag-stick, I humbly crave that you will not be offended with my modest 
suggestions, Why not present it to your son and heir? or, if he dis- 
dains the idea of being the butt of charity, give it to your latest acqui- 
sition, the Office Boy, in lieu of his weekly 5 6d. ; or else raffle it at a 
shilling a ticket, and spend the results on water adulterated with gin 
or any other spirit. 

Give my kindest regards to all the Family from G. 8. R. 

P.S.—in this week's issue I do not notice your “ friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother” with you. What have you done with it? Have 

ou lent it to your Aunt's husband; or, in plain English, have you 
eft it with the Universal Benefactor of Mankind. 


BY ORDER OF THE DOCTOR. 
Tug Lay or a Gouty PATIENT. 


Sirtine sipping milk and seltzer, 
hich J daren't and can’t decline, 
"Tis a sight a stone might melt, sir, 
Or make cherubim repine, 
As I sip my milk and seltzer, 
"Stead of juice of gen'rous vine. 


Sitting, sipping milk and seltzer, 
Ere I go to bed at nine, — 

I trust you've never felt, sir, 
Such sad longings as are mine, 

As I sip my milk and seltzer, 
And for stronger liquor pine. 


Sitting, sipping milk and seltzer— 
hat poor fluids to combine ! 
At my doctor's feet I knelt, sir, 
But to prayers he’s quite supine— 
Ob, confound this milk and seltzer, 
Fetch a magnum of port wine. 


—_—_——_— 


HORRIBLE IGNORANCE. 


_T ama howling cad, and I've come over to Boolong by a cheap excur- 
sion, and I ean to get jolly tight, and have a roaring day of it. Yah! 
hah ! Frogs | 

Here's a beastly set of jabbering idiots! What are they staring at, I 
should like to know? We'll show them, though, pretty sharp. ray- 
ther fancy our gets-up, too, are bound to astonish oe eer gals. 

‘These kicksics ain't at all proper, I don't think. is ere billycock, 
with a peacock’s tail in it, ain't so very nasty, if you've no objection. 
ae a is a pretty loud thing in scarves; and it’s gota pin in it— 
slightly. 

oh! I've got a pepe wreath for my hat, of course, when the timo 
comes. Let's go and buy a bottle of Oderwee to start with, and get 
behind a penny smoke, Everythink is as cheap as old boots over here, 
and I don't see why we shouldn't pile up the agony when we get a 
chance. 

This is the sort of tipple tomake your hair grow. Combiang by the 
quart, Mossoo ! 

Let's get out of this, and have a jolly spree. 

Here's some parleyvoo gals ; let's kiss em. Here's a little fool of a 
soldier, let's shove him off the pavement ; let's call out frog at that cove 
in the cocked hat. No, let's leave him alone, he’s a Johnny-darmey. 

I say, they'll recollect me and my pals when they see us again. 
Jacky, now this is a spree, if you like. t’s have a few more Oderwee 
and much penny smokes, 

Now I’m on for anythink. Let's upset somebody or break some 
winders. I should like a jolly good row! Yah! Hah !! Frog!!! 
Let’s have some more Oder-what-do-yer-call-it. 

Moral,—And yet the stupid French people actually talk about the 
English as ‘‘ ces burbares.” Where do you find your civilisation ? 

—— 


THAT COW. 
_ Tue people next door object to the present Mrs. Sloper and me keep- 
ing a cow in the back garden of the house we are taking care of fora 
gentleman in the country. The proprictor of the cow in question, I 
understand, has been going about saying he has lost a cow, and calling 
names. The only person concerned who seems to be content is the cow 
herself, and she has eaten up two beds of red geraniums, and is now 
wiring in at the hollyhocks, I merely mention this little anecdote as a 
kind of relief to the crimes and disasters. A friend of mine the other 
day said, “ Svorer, that's a nice piece of ground yon've got at the 
back; I wonder you don’t keep a cow.” And next day a cow came 
selling in through the stable door. 1 don’t mind keeping the cow—if 
they'll let me. 
ee gree 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


A MAN recently stole a lot of vegetable marrows from a Fulham gar- 
dener. He has sent back the seeds: is thix a sign of repentance, or 
does he expect another crop to be grown fer hint / 

QUERY. —Are all bankers /tch-ualists? 

Wuy should artists drink paint ?—Becau-e it suits their palate. 

THE Last Bory,—An hereditary cobbler. 

A Good NAME FOR A Trocre OF Cosrontivnists.—An_ India- 
rubber Band. 

Tue Gouty Man To a YuuNe Wine Diutnkrer.—What's port to 
you is death to me. 

Curtosities OF LITERATURK.—Amateur productions, 

LicHTHousks. —Bamboo-huts, 

BROKEN ENGLIsH.—Those who trifle with the police, and—railway 
travellers mostly. 

SomE say there are not many fine buildings in London, but Snooks 
says net is a building in Piccadilly which is a very good ‘‘ Criterion” 
to go by. 

HOSE who admire the Lord Mayor must be careful they do not 
worship a Fowl-(er). 

Query.—Would you open a deadlock with a skelcton key 


FOUR FLIRTS. 
Tuam CaRps, aND How Tusy PLaYED THEM. 
(Commenced In No. 64.) 
—p>— 


CHAPTER IV.—/ Continued ). 

“Take them all, take everything, every farthing I have! 1 have just 
married this lady ; her father is a baronet, and rich, He will give you 
money to shield his daughter from disgrace. Make your own terms, 
Sibyl, and then he whispered close to my ear, he must do something 
for us. Sir Humphrey will, eh, Sibyl? He'll have to lend us a helping 
hand, for, all said and done, you are my wife,” 

“I'm not so sure of that,” put in Blossom calmly. 


Motionless and Speechless.’ 


“What do you mean?" cried I, and I caught him eagerly by the arm. 
‘Am I not married to him?” ; 

“Yes, you are, of course you are,” interposed Reginald, hastily. _ 

“ And how about Mary Seymour at Capetown?” asked Blossom, drily, 

Reginald’s face turned ashen grey. ‘* She's dead,” he muttered. 

s She is not dead, Bob Moodie. 1 brought her to England with me to 
aid me in my revenge.” 

Reginald sank back amongst the cushions, and I, still unable to be- 
lieve that I heard aright, bent forward with great staring eyes tixed upon 
the strange rough man who, in less than a couple of hours, had altered 
the entire course of two lives. 

“ Now, lassie,” said Blossom, speaking in a kindly tone, and looking 
at me with some compassion, ‘I mean you no harm. I'm sorry | 
frighted you, but I come of a lot that never was crowed over twice by 
the same man; an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth —that’s my 
motto. Well, now, see here. If you value yourself, when this train 
gets to London, you'll leave him: you understand! quit him right 
away ; and when /‘ve done with him, and that won't be just yet, you 
bet, then he and his sister, Lydia Moodie, or Trevor as she calls herself, 
—and a precious pair they are, though she’s not a thief, mind you; 
they, I say, will have to start a new life in a new world with the re- 
mains of their plunder.” 

‘* What are you going to do with me?” asked Reginald. 

“1? Nothing. You've Li arope round your own neck, and justice 
will probably tie t’other end to a cross-beam, that’s all.” 4 

“ft isn't a hanging matter, anyway,” answered my husband (if I 
should still call him so), with some attempt at swagger in his tone. 

“No, diamond robbery ain't, but——” and he bent forward and 
whispered something which I did not overhear. ee 

The effect upon Reginald was horrible. I saw him quickly raise his 
hand to his mouth, and then fall back rigid as if in a fit, with staring 
eyes and drooping jaw, motionless and speechless. Then there was the 
flashing of many lights, the shouting of porters, and the rattling of cabs, 
Our two hours’ run was at an end, and we were at the London terminus, 

Before the train came toa standstill, Blossom opened the carriage 
door and swung himself out, and though I looked after him, I lost 
sight of him immediately in the crowd. 

‘¢ Luggage 'm ?” said a porter, touching his hat. ; 

“Yes; no; that is, I don’t know,” I answered, completely bewil- 
dered, and looking towards inald, who remained immovable in the 
far corner of the carriage. ‘ You’d—you'd—better ask my—I mean 
that gentleman.” 

I was standing on the platform, thoroughly dazed and perplexed. _ 

What was I todo? After the revelation just made it was imperative 
that I should not so much as even speak to the man with whom, ten 
homs since, I had stood at the altar; yet there was I in London, for 
the first time in my life, helpless, friendless, ignorant of where I could 
obtain shelter, and unable to decide what steps it would be best for me 
to take under conditions which surely never before befell woman on the 
first day of her wedded life. ; 

The station, with its surging, bustling crowd, added to my bewilder- 
ment. J could not bring my mind to grapple with the position in 
which I found myself. I felt a kind of sense of dull rong misery 
and despair from which there was no escape—helplessness, hopeless- 
ness, hat was I to do? j 

Then, as I looked upon the ceaseless ebb and flow of human beings, 
wondering if there might be one amongst them all who would stop a 
single minute in his restless haste to aid and befriend me, my heart 
gave a great leap, then stopped, as, with a joy no tongue could tell, I 
recognized in the crowd—cousin Douglas. 

“Cousin!” I cried, ‘Mr. Haughton—Douglas !° 


"Raising his hat stiflly to me he passed oz." 


He turned quickly, and started as he saw me, and his face pated 
There was a look of sorrowing reproach in his eyes whici: | can never 
forget, as, raising hix hat stitily to me, he passed on. 

Can you understand the anguish of that moment / Douglas, the only 
man whom | could have loved, the only man who hail ever occupied 
my thoughts, or had cansed my heart to beat a single puleation faster 
than its wont, turned from me, left me in as great anguish of mind, in 
as great mental misery, as woman could suffer aud live—left me with- 
out a word ! 

Tread his mearing in that one sad reproachful look. He believed 
that I had been but amusing myself with him, that IT had won his 
heart only to cast it aside the next moment. He knew of my marriage ; 
indeed, he might judge of it by the style of my travelling dress and my 


presence in London, 
(To be continued next week.) 
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| 5 
| The Festive Forester at the Cryst Palace on Tuesdey next 
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i | AN UNREPORTED INTERRUPTION TO THE PROGRESS OF THE MEMORIAL TO A. SLOPER, E8Q. 


(To be erected by an Admiring Public next to the new London Pavilion, in Tichborne Street. ) 


FERRITE EEE LET aT TTL 
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7 “Just before (and after) the battle, Mother " pao 
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i? 1. It was at an early stage, when a man was behind the 
barrier all by himself, hard at work. ‘Hullo, there!” 
Qytis 
‘ 
AT RAMSGA1E.—(Alf Bourne.) To a ee es 
Alf-and-Alf—half black and half white. \ 4. “I've got my eye on you.” 5. “Oh, you re there, are you!” ‘No, I'm here!” 6. Fury! — [IVill thatMemorial be completed now ? 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER ALL ABROAD. T AT HASTINGS. 1 
5 Pe en oT Eo r Fn et Merry (rouscist. My wife made me put an extra flannel Young Lady (to the Loving One who has timidly made a r . Why, Gussy, yo" ‘wold } 
' ‘o os e you f ( 8 Hs y me } 9 y equest), y; y pe 
Mecee ies ; Mls ny ‘ohtea awed ees i Wiguies iat there ae a eae shirt Into my bag, and said, ‘The moment you feel great big stupid, what on carth do you want with a lock of my hair? I've got 2 tor the 
in which the “Hl” is not sounded ? : i you're getting damp, change it.” Now, Iam as damp as whole chignon at home I used to wear you can take away and carry nextto your 
\ ever I can stick, but I don't sec my way to changing. heart, if it pleases yon. 
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